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WESTMINSTER SCRUTINY. 


HE Weſtminſter Scrutiny hath 
given riſe to as many various 


——a 


ſpeculations as a difficult theory in 
metaphyſics, or an aſtronomical con- 
jecture about the hills and valleys 
in the moon. Some violent parti 
zans have very confidently antici- 
pated the event of the meaſure; 
whilſt others, equally ſanguine, have 
boldly pronounced, that the Scrutiny 
| B will 
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will not end until the commence- 
ment of the millennium. 

In this. as in all caſes where the 
mind is biaſſed by prejudice, little 
attention 15 to be paid to opinion. 
It is not from any thing which hath 
paſſed, that the event of the Scrutiny 
can be determined with preciſion ; 
nor is it fair to infer, that becauſe 
conſiderable time hath been ſpent in 
accompliſhing but little, the whole 
of the buſineſs will never be finiſhed. 
Delays there have unqueſtionably 
been : Some unavoidable, and others 
intentional. Candidly and diſpaſ- 
ſionately to ſtate both, that the Pub- 
lic may know to whom the defi gn 
of procraſtination is imputable (if 
i * 
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ſuch a deſign exiſts) is the. intention 
of the following pages 

It ĩs underſtood to be a fact, that 
the Right of Election for the City 
and Liberty of Weſtminſter hath 
been left ſo ſingularly undefined, as 
to admit a variety of diſſimilar opi- 
nions on the ſubject. Even the pre- 
cedents afforded by former Returning 


Officers, were not found to be ſuf- 


ficiently operative to ſerve as infal- 
lible guides to the preſent High 
Bailiff; the ſame deſcription of 
Voters being admitted or rejected at 
different Elections, as the violence of 
Conteſt, the diſpoſition of the Can- 
didates, or, perhaps, the Politics of 
the Times, influenced the mind of the 

„ Return. 
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Returning Officer. In many in- 
ſtances, the Right of Voting was not 
determined; becauſe, the Parties poſ- 
ſeſſing that Right did not claim their 
franchiſe. Thus, in the memorable 
Conteſt between Lord Viſcount Tren- 
tham and the late Sir George Vande- 
put, the inhabitants of the Duchy of 
Lancaſter, either conceiving it them- 
ſelves, or being taught by others to 


conceive, that they were not in the 


claſs of Legal Voters, never ap- 
proached the Huſtings; and in con- 


ſequence, their claim, like a dor- 


mant title, was not eſtabliſhed or 


rejected by any ſolemn adjudication. 


At the ſame period of time, two per- 


ſons were not allowed to Vote for 
8 the 


| 9 
the ſame houſe ; although, during 
the late Election, the Votes of Part- 
ners were admitted. 5 
Obſcurely and doubtfully circum- 
ſtanced, therefore, as the Right of 
Election for Weſtminſter moſt indu- 
bitably hath been, and ſtill in ſome 


particulars continues to be, what rea- 


ſonable man could entertain an hope, 
that the preſent Scrutiny would be 
commenced and carried on without 
many unavoidable Delays? In the 
Trentham and Vandeput Scrutiny, 


the firſt ten days were ſpent in the 


inſpection of Records, and the exa« 
mination of Witneſſes, to adjuſt, if 
poſſible, the preciſe deſcription of 


men in whom the Right of Voting 
| exiſted, 
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exiſted. After this conſumption of 
time, and a profulive diſplay of legal 


argument, on the ſecond day of Ja- 
nuary, 1749, Peter Leigh, Eſquire, 
the High Bailiff, delivered his opinion 
in form: „ That the Right of Elec- 
tion for the City and Liberty of 


* 


4 Weſtminſter, was in the Inhabi- 


cc tants-Houſeholders within the ſaid 
« City and Liberty, paying, or being 


« liable to pay Scot and Lot.” It 


was alſo adjudged, « That Gentle- 


4 men occupying chambers, in the 


« ſeveral Inns of Court within the 
« City and Liberty; Watermen bes 


4 longing to the Cheſt of Weſtmin- 


« ter Bridge, although not Houſe. 


« holders, nor regularly aſſeſſed, to- 
« gether 


1 

gether with the Iahabitants-Houſe- 
% holders of St. Martin Le Grand, 
« were all clearly entitled to vote; 
« and that fuch Voters were legally 
« admiſſible, as were liable to pay 
« to Church and Poor at the 
«.time of. their Polling, even though 
4 jt were ſubſequent to the teſte of 

« the Writ.” "BY 

Thus far we perceive, that in the 
year 1749, there were unavoidable 
Delays at the commencement of che 
Scrutiny; and able and indefatiga- 
ble as the Counſel of that time moſt 
indiſputably were,“ yet it would be 


pane- 


„The preſent Lord Camden, and the late 
Baron Perrott, were the Counſel employed on that 
Scrutiny. 
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panegyric, not truth, to ſay, that the 
caſe was cleared of every ambiguity. 
Beſides - this, the various deciſions 
under Mr. Grenville's Bill, which 


paſſed ſeveral years ſubſequent to the 


laſt Weſtminſter Scrutiny, may have 
embarraſſed the ſubje&t; and, com- 
bining with other | cauſes, may 
have raiſed many doubts in the 
mind of a Returning Officer. The 
preſent High Bailift, whom Faction 
may cenſure, but whom Juſtice will 
ever commend, entered the Veſtry _ 
Room of St. Anne under almoſt every 
diſcouragement. He had.an hoſt of 
enemies, and thoſe enemies compoſed 
a moſt inveterate party. Attentive 
to the minuteſt incident which might 


ſeem 


69 

ſeem to juſtify accuſation, they were 
ready to arraign without evidence, 
and . to condemn without mercy - 
Was the High Bailiff cautious? It 
was miſconſtrued into timidity. Was 
he determined ? The groſſeſt partis 
ality was inſtantly imputed to him. 
Even his age, which, if conſiderable, 
ſhould have commanded reverence, 
excited ridicule ; and boys, on whoſe 
downy chins no ruffian razor had 
ever committed rape, indecently 
treated a man of integrity and of ho- 
nour, becauſe his arm was not ſuffi- 
ciently nerved to chaſtiſe inſolence. 
Such uſage and ſuch oppoſition, al- 
though not of efficacy to bias an in- 
flexible mind, yet produced perhaps a 

C greater 
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greater degree of circumſpection, than 


might otherwiſe have been obſerved. 
Threatened with the conſequences of 
acting wrong, and ardently deſirous 
to act right, the High Bailiff naturally 
avoided precipitation at the com- 
mencement of the Scrutiny. His 
character and his ſafety required 
him to tread with caution; and the 
complication of the buſineſs natu- 


rally occaſioned a tardineſs in the 
proceeding; but as to any unneceſ- 


ſary Delays, they are wholly impu- 
table tothe Contending Parties in the 
Scrutiny: The. mind of Candour 
mult entirely exempt the High Bai- 
liff from the charge. 


Having 


„ 

Having thus admitted, and in ſome 
degree accounted for, various inter- 
ruptions incidental to the Scrutiny, 
it will be neceſſary to examine, whe- 
ther intentional impediments have 
not been thrown in the way, as ſo 
many diſcouragins obſtructions to 
the progreſs of the proceeding. 

That during the Scrutiny, num- 
berleſs caſes muſt arife, Which it 
would be treachery in the Counſe] 
not to argue, 15 undeniably true ; 
but between Argument and Cavil, 
there is as much difference as be- 
tween harmonious Eloquence and 
babbling Volubility, Recollecting 
the ſeveral points of Law which 
have been agitated in the Veſtry, 

C 2 and 
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and ſtating in whole favor the de- 
ciſions have been given, will be ſup- 
plying the judgment of every Inde- 
pendent Elector.. with the materials 
neceſſary to form an inference. 

The Counſel on the part of Mr. 
Fox contended (and with a degree 
of ſtrenouſneſs, as if they were in 
earneſt) « That one James Simpſon, 
« who polled for Mr. Fox in the 
« name of James Darts, was a good 


Vote; on this principle: That if 
« Simpſon had actually a right to 
« Vote, his Polling in the aſſumed 
4 name of Darts would be valid.“ 
If this be a point of Law, it only 
affords an additional Proof, that 
Law 
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Law and Common Senſe are too fre- 


quently in oppoſition. 
In the caſe of Thomas Jones, who 
polled through knavery or miſtake, 


for Number Four in Wardour Street, 
the Counſel for Mr. Fox objected to 


the admiſſibility of evidence in ſup- 
port of the fact, becauſe it was not 
ſtated in the Poll Book, that he 
Voted for No. 4. Mr. Morgan 
argued ably for the production of the 
proof; and, that be argued on the 
right fide of the queſtion, the fol- 
lowing deciſion of the truly ami- 


able Mr. Hargrave will determine: i 


« As to proving that Jones polled 
« for Number Four, it ſtrikes me, 


6 ras this ſort of evidence is re- 
ceiveable; 
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& ceivable: its weight to be after- 
« wards conſidered. It ſeems ne- 
4 ceſſary, or it would be ſhutting 
« up the Scrutiny,” Finding the 
point of Law thus clearly incon- 
teſtible by fair argument, a reſerva- 
tion was made, to re-cavil at the 
deciſion on ſome future day, and 
thereby retain a power of protracting 
the Scrutiny. The ſame jargon was 
adopted in the caſe of Jones as in 
that of Simpſon: Had hea Vote? 
« If he had, the number of the houſe 
« for which he polled, or the ftreet 
« m which that houſe was ſituated, 
« were totally immaterial.” But, bring- 
ing forward evidence to prove that 


the Voter polled for a wrong number, 


houſe, 


C Ms. } 

houſe, or ſtreet, would certainly throw, 
what in the legal phraſe is termed 
the onus probandi, on the Defen- 
dants. Apprized of this, the Counſel 
for Mr. Fox were driven to an ab- 
ſurdity, like Logicians to a dilemma, 
and compelled to contend for the 
inadmiſſibility of the Proof, in di- 
rect contradiction to the firſt prin- 
ciples of the Law of Evidence. 

Nor was this all; for abſurdities 
generate and beget monſtrous fic- 
tions. In the caſe of Thomas Jones, 
a Witneſs of ' the name of. Rocket 
was produced, to invalidate the Vote. 
This fellow had been convicted of 
petit larceny. To prove his con- 
viction, the Counſel for Mr. Fox were 


4. about 


0 
about to call ſome perſon to give 
oral teſtimony of the fact; inſiſting, 


with great gravity, « that parole 


« evidence was quite ſufficient for 
the purpole.” Mr. Morgan, who 
ſeldom permits a real point of law to 
paſs unnoticed, contended, “ that the 
« beſt evidence the nature of the 
« caſe would admit, muſt be pro- 
« duced. The Record of the Con- 
« viction was the beſt evidence; 
« and unleſs they could prove that 
« the Record was loſt, they could 


4 not go into other evidence.“ The 
Counſel for Mr. Fox argued the caſe; 


and the futility of their arguments 
were evinced, by the following Ad- 
dreſs of Mr. Hargrave to the High 

| Bailiff : 
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Bailiff; « I adviſe you to > pay at- 
« tention to the rules of Law, as to 
4 evidence. On common principle, 
4 the beſt evidence is to be produced. 
« That is not done here. | T adviſe 
« the High Bailiff to reject the evi. 
« dence.” — Which was the parole 
evidence of the fellow's conviction. 
The day, however, was ſpent in the 
argument and determination of this 
ſingular point of Law; and on the ſub- 
ſequent morning the Record was 
produced. 

A Roman Emperor deplored the 
lapſe of a day in which he had not, 
by the performance of a good action, 


exerciſed ſome ſpecial virtue. The 


Counſel for Mr. Fox ſeem to have 
D received 
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received particular inſtructions to 
commit a theft on time, by every 
ſpecies of - procraſtination which 
caſuiſtry can deviſe. What other 
reaſon within the circle of common 
ſenſe is to be aſſigned for their con- 
duct? In the caſe of Thomas Jones, 


to whom the preceding remarks al- 


lude, the fragment of a paper was 


produced, purporting to be an agree- 
ment for letting the houſe to Jones; 
the names of both the landlord and 
the tenant, it appeared, were torn off, 
as if for the expreſs purpoſe of can- 
celling the agreement: The name 
only of a ſubſcribing witneſs re- 
mained to the paper; and the Coun- 


fel attempted to prove this agree- 


ment, 


6 

ment, although apparently can- 
celled, without even calling the ſub- 
ſcribing witneſs to verify his ſigna- 
ture! Had this diſingenuous attempt 
ſucceeded, the Counſel for Sir Cecil 
Wray would have loſt the benefit 
of a croſo- examination, as to the 
actual time when the agreement 
was made; for it might have been 
long after the Election. This could 
not be ignorance, becauſe Mr. Phillips 
is better informed. It could not he 
omiſſional, becauſe his exaCtitude is 
remarkable. Nor could any argu= 
ment founded on ſuch a weak baſis, 
be delectable to Mr. Phillips, who 
is neither ſo juvenile nor ſo vain as 
to be flattered with the reverbe- 

D 2 rating 
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rating ſound of his own articulation. 
To waſte, not uſe time, muſt be the 
purpoſe ; and the High Bailiff, who 
hath not years to laviſh, is to be 
pitied. 7 
In the caſe of 70% Partridge, 
another point of Law was diſcuſſed; - 
_ affording, it is true, a greater ſcope 
for the exerciſe of ingenuity, but | 
equally repugnant to the admiſſible 
rule of evidence, with the antecedent 
inſtances, 
Various well-founded objections 
were made to the Vote of John 
: Partridge. He was clearly not an 
houſekeeper at the time when he 
polled ; but, as the compleateſt proof 
of his competency to Vote, the 
Counſel 


( a 1} 
Counſel for Mt. Fox propoſed to call 


the man, as a witneſs o prove is 


own title: The caſes preſumeably 


analagous were cited with adroitneſs. 


The man, it was contended, was not 
only a competent witneſs, but the 
beſt of all poſſible witneſſes. As his 


evidence was admiſſible on the 


Haſtings, it ought to be admitted in 
the High Bailiff's Court; that not 
being like a Court of Common Law, 
where a party could not be heard 
to prove his own title, but like the 
Court of Chancery, where the an- 
ſwer of the Defendant is taken. — 


Suppoſe an hundred witneſſes called 


to prove the validity of the Vote, 


ſtill the aggregate of their proof would 


not 


—_ 
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not equal the individual teſtimony 


of the Voter averring himſelf to be 
an houſekeeper. The caſe was 


compared to that of a Qzo arranto; 


to Juſtification of Bail; to Arbitration 
to Law-wager; and to every thing, 


in ſhort, except that to which it 


bore an exact reſemblance. Mr. 


Morgan, of whom it is only com- 
mon : juſtice to ſay, that he intui- 
tively diſcerns the ſmalleſt particle 


of legal advantage for the benefit 


of his Client, penctrated at a glance 
the futility of the argument; and re- 
iterated his objection to any man be- 
ing admitted a witneſs to prove his 
own title. He evidently demonſtrated 
the caſe of a Quo Harranto to be 


in 


(' 23 ) 
in his favour ; as the Defendant, in 
ſuch a caſe, muſt prove his title by 
witneſſes, not by his own teſtimony. 
The High Bailiff intimated his opi- 
nion, by obſerving, „ That it was 
« already known what Partridge 
« could ſay, if he were to be called.” 
Notwithſtanding this delicate intima- 
tion, the ſubject was preſſed on Mr. 
Hargrave ; and he gave his decifion 


to the following purport : « The ob- 


« jeCtion to Partridge's Vote is, that 


« he is not an Inhabitant. Is he re- 


« ceivable as a witneſs to prove In- 
« habitancy? He is not propoſed to 
be called to prove his exiſtence. I 
think he is not receivable in the cha- 


« racter of 2 witneſs. The caſe of, 
Inhabi- 


pe recon — — — — — 
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« Inhabitancy is eaſily proved. The 
« neceſſity, therefore, of calling him, 
« js done away. As to Law-wager, 
« it is quite out of the queſtion; it 
« not being poſſible to bring the 
« preſent caſe under that deſcription. 
« With reſpect to Arbitration, I do 
« not know that the queſtion, as to 
« calling parties as witneſſes, hath yet 
« occurred. Juſtification of Bail is out 
« of the queſtion; the oath of the par- 


« ties being only a teſt, Other caſes 


« have been adduced, which weighed 
« with me as being intitled to re- 


« ſpect; but they are not ſufficient 


4 to make me alter my opinion; 


. eyhich is, That Partri dge cannot be 
ce called to prove his own title.” 
5 1 This 
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This determination exactly coin- 


cided with the opinion, and ſeemed 


principally founded on the argument, 
of Mr. Morgan. The evidence of 
Partridge was rejected, and his Vote 
ultimately diſallowed. | 
To a mind diſpoſed to confider the 
preceding Facts as theorems of ſpe- 
culation, the ſubſequent Reflections 
naturally occur. 
| Of che various points of Law 
which have been argued in the Veſ- 
try, from the commencement of the 
Scrutiny to this Day, the Majority 
have been determined againſt Mr. 
Fox, Fither thoſe points of Law 
were therefore invalid, ab origine, 
or they had only a colourable pre- 
E text 
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text for their ſupport. In the firſt 
caſe, they ought not to have been 
urged at all; and in the laſt, it was 
indecent to urge them with that air 
of ſeriouſneſs, as if they were en- 
titled to ſober conſideration. On the 
principle of diſpatch, ſuch a proceed- 
ing is cenſurable; but it is perfectly 
compatible with the deſign of retard- 
ing the Scrutiny. Candour repro- 
bates harſh reflections, - and polite- 
neſs reſtrains ſevere epithets; but in 
the name of Candour, and by the 
favour of every thing which poliſhed 
manners deems polite, why all this 
waſte of words? This daily exube- 


rance of volubility, as if ſome prize 


were the object of contention; and 
that 


(% 


that garrulity without argument, in- 


ſtead of eloquence with ſound rea- 
ſoning, would bear away the palm? 
Every unprejudiced man, whoſe cu- 
rioſity may have induced bim to at- 
tend the Scrutiny for three ſucceſ- 
five days, muſt have obſerved a pro- 
digious - contraſt between the dif- 
ferent Counſel. To enumerate par- 
ticulars would be invidious; but as 
Cicero laid down the maxim, „ That 
« it was always ridiculous 'to ſpeak 
C without neceſſity, I will boldly 
affirm, that if the Counſel for Sir 
Cecil Wray, on the Scrutiny, have 
violated this maxim, they have 
departed from their inſtructions, 
It is to their credit, that they 

| E 2 have 
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(28) 
have not ſtarted quibbles as points of 
Law; and it redounds greatly to 
their honour, that if any ſuch have 
been propoſed on the other ſide, 
the opinion of a ſound and able 


Lawyer, of the greateſt honour and 
integrity, hath decided the queſtions 
in favour of Sir Cecil Wray. That 
every objectionable Vote hath not 
been diſſallowed; or that ſome of 
the witneſſes have failed in the 
proof of what they were called to 
eſtabliſh, furniſh neither the enemies 
to the Scrutiny with arguments againſt 
it, nor the friends of the meaſure 
with any reaſonable cauſe for diſ- 
ſatisfaction. Order is not to be 
violated, to attain the accompliſh- 

| ment 


. 
mn of our wiſhes. Law, when 
unadulterated by ſophiſm, is truly de- 
fined to be the « perfection of human 
4 reaſon ˙ and a judgment given 
within the rule of this definition, 
commands implicit acquĩeſcence, how- 
ever it may combat the ardour of 
our paſſions, the feelings of our re- 
ſentment, or even that divine love of 
Juſtice which ſanctifies the heart, and 
almoſt atones for the ruins of the 
fall. A caſe, for example, occurred 
in the Veſtry, reſpecting a man of the 
name of Dixon, who had unqueſ- 
tionably polled twice. But what 
ſpecies of evidence was offered to 
prove the fact? Such as the High 
Bailiff could not receive; for, to 
permit 


( Wo 5 


permit the teſtimony of a man on 


oath, to be invalidated by evidence 


not on oath, would have been de- 


viating from every rule, and intro- 


duCtory to multitudinous evils. Here, 


therefore, iniquity was lamented, 


not puniſhed, The vulgar com- 
plained, for they are by nature 
querelous ; but men of ſenſe were 
ſatisfied, that whatever might be 
their deſires of detecting the Offen- 


der, they were juſtly diſappointed. 


The Partnerſhip cafe, like the 
preceding, was moſt properly deter- 


"mined ; not becauſe the Voters were 


Partners,- but becauſe the perſons who 
objectd to their Vote did not give 
ſufficient evidence to throw the onus 


proband: 


G 
probanai on the oppoſite Party, to 
prove that they actually were Inhabi- 
tants-Houſekeepers. 

As to the failure of the evidence 
produced to diſqualify Votes, the 
mode of croſ examination adopted 
by one of the Counſel of Mr. Fox; 
the indecency offered to age; the 
farcaſms of unbluſhing effrontery; 
the quirks of Old Bailey wit;“ and 

all 


. * A woman between fixty and ſeventy years 
of age, was produced as a witneſs by the Counſel 
for Sir Cecil Wray. Before ſhe had finiſhed her 
evidence, Mr. Garrow thus addreſſed her: 
Have you any RATS in your houſe ® Are yon 
RAT. CATCHER to the KING? Ob no; J 
forgot; he has got a new Rat-catcher.” | 
This might have paſſed for wit, when South- 
 wark Fair was a faſhionable entertainment; and 
the humours of honeſt Merry Andrew were reliſhed 
by the gaping multitude, 
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all the ſmirking prettineſſes of Ju- 
venile Egotiſm conſidered, is it to 
be deemed ſurpriſing, that witneſſes 
who have only to boaſt the honeſty 
of their hearts, and the plainneſs of 
their underſtandings, ſhould be con- 
founded? Or, as the Writer of the 
Craftſman better expreſſes it, « Struck 
« dumb—confuted by Law-chica- 
nery ?”—To expect, that in many in- 
ſtances this would not have hap- 
pened ;* or to ſuppoſe that it will 

| nor 


* Inſtances of apparent contradictions in ſome 
of the witneſſes produced to diſqualify Votes, 
may certainly be pointed out, But thoſe con- 
tradictions have been occafioned by the witnefles 
not diſcriminating between legal and moral evi- 
dence. On this principle, they have frequently 
ſubſtituted the word © knowledge,” for a firm per- 
ſuafion of the mind, ſounded on general rumour, or 


ſpecial 


. 


not hereafter happen, is to 4 a 
deluſive idea in preference to common 
ſenſe. Not any thing relative t to the 
witneſſes hath occurred on che Scru- 
tiny, which might not bave been na- 
turally expected. In every arduous 
undertaking, the indulgence of too 
much hope only inſures the greater dif 

* ION appointment, 


ſpecial e By not obſerving this a 
ſtinction, they have ſubjected themſelves to the 
charge of contradiction, in profeſſing to know" 
that which they only believed on the grounds of 
moral certainty. Such a conduct implies error, 
but not guilt. 

On the contrary, one of Mr. Fox's ſubordinate 
tribe of Buctram witneſſes was early in the Seru- 
tiny convicted of having told an abominable lie. 
Mr. Fox, however, apologized for the fellow, by 
aſcribing his conduct to Patriotic zeal. Theſe 
were his words: If ever there was a caſe in which 
« alie could be juftified, this is one. It is 4 WIE 
« falſehood, a riGHT falſehood, a jus falſehood, 


% and a 6LORIOVUS falſehood !” 
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appointment. A novice in life may 


permit his fancy to revel in the at- 
tainment of an object, without diffi- 
culty; but experience of the world 
teaches us to reſtrain the licentiouſ- 
neſs of our meandering imaginations, 
On the preceding grounds, there- 
fore, the Electors in the intereſt of 

Sir Cecil Wray, ſhould reſt perfectly 
ſatisfied as to the real buſineſs which 4 
hath been tranſacted in the Veſtry; 
ſatisfied as to every determination of 
Mr. Hargrave, whoſe heart can never 
err; and they ſhould cordially ap- 
prove the ſilence of their own Coun- 
ſel, on unimportant topics.“ If they 
| com- 


* Such a filence is a proof of profeſſional 
judgment; for the Bar affords frequent inſtances 
of young Barriſters talking down their own 
reputations. 


9 


complain of unneceſſary Delay, it is 
a ſign that they diſapprove it; and, 
the experience of every hour afford- 
ing the moſt ſatisfactory proofs, that 


* 
= 


ſuch complaints are well-founded, the 
Public will be impreſſed with the 
idea which the preceding Thoughts 
convey, that the Procraſtination of the 
-” Weſtminſter Scrutiny, like the Delay 
of the Poll until the expiration of 
the date of the Writ, is ſolely to be 
I attributed to the mancuvres of the 


Right Honourable Mr. Fox. 
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ADDRESS TO'THE PUBLIC. 
A new edition of SHAksPEARE, and an edition of ſo ſin- 


gular a form as the preſent, in which all his plays are m- 


prehended in one volume, will, perhaps, appear furpriting 
to many readers; but, upon a little reflection, their turprize 
will, the. Editor doubts not, be converted into appro- 
bation, 


Much as Sxaks>zans has been read of late years, and 
largely as the admiration and ſtudy of him have been ex- 
tended, there is ſtill a numerous claſs of men to whom he is 
very imperſectly known, Many of the middling and lower 
ranks of the inhabitants of this country are either not ac- 
quainted with him at all, excepting by name, or have oply 
ſeen a few of his plays, which have accidentally fallen in 


their way. It is to h the wants of theſe * that 
the 
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